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“STRANGE PATHS LIE BEFORE US.” 
Let us walk softly, friend; 
For strange paths lie before us, all untrod; 
The new year, spotless from the hand of God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend! 


Let us walk straightly, friend; 
Forget the crooked paths behind us now; 
Press on with steadier purpose on our brow, 
To better deeds, O friend! 


Let us walk gladly, friend; 
Perchance some greater good than we have known 
Is waiting for us, or some fair hope flown 

Shall yet return, O friend! 


Let us walk humbly, friend; 
Slight not the heartease blooming round our feet; 
The laurel blossoms are not half so sweet, 
Or lightly gathered, friend. 
Let us walk kindly, friend; 
We cannot tell how long this life shall last, 
How soon these precious years be overpast; 
Let love walk with us, friend. 


Let us walk quickly, friend; 
Work with our might while lasts our little stay, 
And help some halting comrade on the way; 
And may God guide us, friend! 
—Lillian Gray, in Every Other Sunday. 


“THE MISSION OF THE QUAKERS.” 


[An address, in substance, of Edward Grubb, M.A., editor of 
the British Friend, delivered at the Free Christian Church, 
Croyden, England, and published in The Inquirer (Unitarian, 
London).] 

The great saying of Mazzini, that “ Life is a mis- 
sion,” is true of societies as well as of individuals. A 
religious society only lives if it has some definite and 
epecial work to do; if, on the other hand, it inspires 
an antiquarian interest merely, it is fit for a museum, 
but for little else. 

My purpose this evening is to try to answer the 
question, What was the special work of the early 
Quakers, and is the work finished? Most people know 
of the Quakers as a quiet, harmless and somewhat pe- 
culiar people; but what the inner reason or meaning 
of their peculiarities may be, few have thought or 
cared to inquire. It will be found that the attempt to 


find an answer goes very deep, behind all peculiarities 
of belief or practice, down to the very foundations of 
religion itself. 

A glance at the place of the Quakers in religious 
history will help us. They were, as we all know, a 
product—in some ways an extreme product—of the 
Reformation. From one point of view, the Reforma- 
tion may be not inaptly described as the rediscovery 
of the worth of the individual. In the Christianity 
of the Middle Ages the glory of the Church is every- 
where, the glory of humanity nowhere. The mediz- 
val Chureh crushed the individual; Luther restored 
him to his native dignity. Faith was changed from 
a force that made man grovel before the Church into 
one that set him erect in a conscious and personal re- 
lation to God, giving him a new manliness, a new 
moral energy. The late Mr. Lecky said, in words 
that might well have described the Quaker faith:— 

“ A religion which recognizes no authority between 
man and his Creator, which asserts at once the duty 
and the dignity of private judgment, and which, while 
deepening immeasurably the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, denudes religion of meretricious orna- 
ments, and of most wzsthetic aids, is pre-eminently a 
religion of men. Puritanism is the most masculine 
form that Christianity has_yet assumed.” 

But much of the Puritanism of the seventeenth 
century was not at this level. The middle of the cen- 
tury was, as is well known, a time of intense interest 
in religion. Its controversies were in all minds, its 
phrases on all lips. We catch the speech of the time 
in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”—especially, perhaps, 
in the character of Talkative. And this character 
may serve to indicate that much of the religious talk- 
ing of the day lacked reality, that piety was too often 
hollow. 

For this unreality there were several causes. The 
doctrine of an infallible Bible had replaced that of an 
infallible Church, and had driven God to a distance 
from men. The “ Calvinistic” dogma of election 
and reprobation had made God inhuman, and under- 
mined the very foundations of morality. And the 
ancient idea of salvation by creed rather than by life 
still persisted. . 

There is abundant evidence that much of the Puri- 
tan preaching of that age was like “ sounding brass 
and a clanging cymbal ”’; that creed counted for more 
than character and doctrine than life; that, as Milton 
said, “ the hungry sheep looked up and were not fed.” 

In 1647 George Fox, a half-educated shepherd lad, 
of what we should call the lower-middle class, came 
forth with a threefold message that went straight to 
the heart of these falsities. (1) He declared, to use 


the words of J. R. Lowell, that “ God is not dumb 
that he should speak no more”; that he speaks as 
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clearly now, and as directly to the individual as ever 
he did in prophetic days; that he makes himself 
known to every obedient heart. His “ Word ” is not 
the Scriptures, but the Spirit that inspired them, 
which has ever been present with men. (2) Further, 
he asserted that God has no favorites. His “ Word” 
is with all men; he is “ no respecter of persons ”; he 
has sent into the world a “ Light that lighteth every 
man.” (3) And the only condition of receiving this 
light is obedience—openness of heart, sincerity of 
soul, and a resolute will to follow. Hence a deep and 
penetrating reality underlay his thought of religion. 
“ Religion, he saw, must go to the roots of being or 
it is no religion at all.” 

How did Fox come to this? The answer must be 
sought in his own experience, which he has left us in 
the opening pages of his journal. It is deeply instruc- 
tive to compare this record with that which his con- 
temporary, Bunyan, wrote of himself 
Abounding.” In Fox’s ease there is no lamenting his 
past sins, no panic-stricken longing for escape from 
wrath. What troubles him is the sense that God is 
far off, that he cannot hear his voice, that he ean find 
no one to “speak to his condition.” He describes 
how he wandered in misery from place to place, how 
one religious teacher after another tried to help him, 
but in vain; until at last “I heard a voice which said, 
‘ There is one, even Jesus Christ, which can speak to 
thy condition 5 and when I heard it, my heart did 
leap for joy.” He describes how “ openings ” fol- 
lowed—thoughts and convictions that seized his mind 
and held it with strange force, and moulded all his 
subsequent life. And he went forth now to gather 
men to hear his characteristic message, “ That Christ 
is come to teach his people himself ”’; that there is no 
need of priest or temple or ritual to bring him near. 

It will be observed that Fox’s faith is like that of 
the first Christian disciples, of a simple and childlike 
character, and that theological subtleties are wholly 
absent from it. He identifies the mystical “ Christ ” 
of whom he speaks with the Spirit of God; the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, in its developed form, is outside 
his field of thought. 

Under his preaching, many came where he was; 
not merely into new and higher ideas of truth, but as 
a pre-condition to this, into a new and deeper experi- 
ence of the presence and power of God in their own 
lives. And these were by no means all, or mainly, 
persons of little education. William Penn, son of an 
admiral, abandoned his career to become a Quakcr. 
Isaac Penington, oppressed with long doubts and 
questionings, met with some Quakers, whom, as he 
says, his understanding conquered, and day by day 
he despised them more in his heart; yet in 1658, at 
Bedford, he came under the power of Fox’s preach- 
ing, and his life was changed. “ You ask me what I 
have now met with. I answer, I have met with the 
Seed. T have met with my God, I have met 
with my Saviour, and I have felt the healing drop 
from under his wings upon my spirit.” 

There, in those words, is the inner heart of the 
Quaker message. The band of young preachers, 

*T. E. Harvey, “ Rise of the Quakers,” p. 15. 
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whom Fox collected chiefly from among the fells of 
Westmoreland, went everywhere proclaiming it; not 
a philosophy, not a theory, but a direct and living ex- 
perience, which all might share, which each one 
might receive direct from God himself. “ Mystical,” 
it may well be called, but for them it was absolute 
reality. 

Whatever differences there might be among these 
Quaker evangelists, on one point they were absolute- 
ly agreed; that this light, this possibility of direct ex- 
perience of God, is open to every child of man. The 
only theologian among them was Robert Barclay, the 
author of the “ Apology,’ who called it “ Universal 
and Saving Light.” They found it in the Bible, nota- 
bly in the fourth Gospel, but they did not believe it 
because they found it there. They believed in the 
light because they had entered into it because they 
had entered into it and it shone upon them. They 

called upon men to find within themselves that which 
lay beneath all doctrines, and which, if obeyed, would 
lead them into the truth. 

Observe; now, how this root experience changed 
their thoughts (1) of Christian life and doctrine; (2) 
of Church organization; and (3) of the duty of man 
to man. 

(1) Christian life and doctrine were never sepa- 
rated one from the other. Direct access to God was 
conditional on obedience, on self-surrender, and an 
ope ning of the soul to the light. Hence a deep sincer- 
ity and reality was essential to true re ligion. Wor- 
ship must be “ in spirit and in truth.” All shams 
were abhorrent, all fictions impossible, all mere for- 
malities detestable. It was because of their sense of 
truthfulness that they objected to judicial oaths. 
The nearness to God in which they lived led them to 
look for personal guidance in all the affairs of life, 
that each might be ever “ in his right place.” And 
they set no limits to the requirements of the Spirit, 
or the power to fulfill them, short of the command to 
“be perfect, even as the Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.” It is strange to us that the very doctrine 
of “ entire holiness,” which is now preached to thou- 
sands every year at Keswick, should have been to the 
theologians of the day one of the most “ damnable 
heresies ” of the Quakers, and brought down on them 
terrible persecutions. 

As regards theology, 
later Quakers have been systematic thinkers. But 
their root experience led them to assail many doe- 
trines of the Church—not so much on speculative 
grounds as because they interfered with full realiza- 
tion of the immediate presence of God, or made for 
unreality of life. “ Imputed righteousness ” was re- 
placed by imparted righteousness; there could be no 

‘ justification ” that was not at the same time sancti- 
fication. The Quakers never doubted the historical 
work of Christ, and, if challenged, acknowledged his 
death as an atonement for sin, much in the orthodox 
way; but they did not, in the early days at least, make 
this prominent in their preaching. Salvation with 
them was never made to depend on acceptance of this 


or any other doctrine, but on yielding to the present 
rule of Christ in the heart. 


very few either of early or 
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If we are compelled to classify them, I should say 
that the paramount place they gave to experience of 
Christ in the heart as the Saviour from sin makes 
their position fundamentally evangelical rather than 
Unitarian. It was certainly mystical, and perhaps 
the phrase “evangelical mysticism,” used by Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren, best describes it. But many of 
them lived in a spiritual region where these labels 
have little meaning. 

As regards the Bible, they insisted that inspiration 
was not of the past alone. It was only as we shared 
it that the Scriptures could have real meaning to us. 
But the Bible was not undervalued, as the record of 
man’s experience of God, and of his dealing with 
men. They studied it deeply, and often used it to the 
consternation of the Bible worshipers of their day. 
Penn says of Fox: 

“He had an extraordinary gift of opening the 
Scriptures. He would go to the marrow of things, 
and show the mind, harmony, and fulfilling of them 
with much plainness, and to great comfort and edifi- 
cation.” ; 

I need hardly press the importance of this view of 
the Bible, in the presence of modern Biblical criti- 
cism. For the true Quaker criticism has no terrors, 
as it has for the Protestant who makes the Bible his 
final test of truth. 

3ut what was the “final test of truth” for the 
Quakers? Did they, as thoughtful critics have all 
along objected, try to find it in the insight of the in- 
dividual? And if so, did they make the individual in- 
fallible? This difficulty they never, so far as I can 
discover, adequately cleared up. I must not stay to 
discuss it, except to say that their ground of author- 
ity was, in effect, the testimony of the Spirit all down 
the ages, or, in other words, the unity of the Chris- 
tian consciousness. 

(To be continued.) 


LUNDY’S BIRTHPLACE. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

3ut if insensate wood excites the senses to emotion, 
what should be created by thought of the forces 
which changed it from the trees of the surrounding 
forest to the hewn beams and rafters, the floor and 
enclosure which make up Randolph meeting house? 
This was the serious work of serious men; no holiday 
pleasure for those having all they could well do in 
clearing the stubborn woods, building homes for 
themselves and making a living in that wilderness. 
Yet it was a work done with willingness and in the 
same spirit that permission was previously welcomed 
that a distant monthly meeting gave to the pioneer 
assemblage of the Friends in that Mendham country 
to build a house of worship. Yet the zeal of these 
pioneers did not stop at its erection. They “ kept 
meeting ” for a hundred years afterwards in its shel- 
tering folds, and when the regular assemblages of the 
quarterly came in turn, spent days and scores of miles 
of travel in their attendance from Hardwick to the 
far-off sea, nor neglected their home duties in this ser- 
vice. And yet, when these business gatherings, com- 
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bined with the attendant worship, brought pleasure 
in the mingling of sometime separated friends, the 
records, merciless in their details, show that in disci- 
plining members guilty of wrongdoing, they hewed 
to the line, let the delinquent chips of humanity fly 
where they might. These religionists did not travel 
on the advanced lines of to-day, but in those of their 
time they led the procession, setting free their slaves 
when their meeting directed, and passing “ liquor in 
moderation at funerals and other occasions.” They 
had ministers who traveled to foreign lands, and from 
this monthly meeting went Benjamin Lundy, who 
sacrificed home ties, fortune and comfort to do 
pioneer work in the abolition of slavery. 


I have had little chance to get at the records of 
Randolph meeting, but it appears that in 1740 Wood- 
bridge Monthly Meeting, whose place Rahway after- 
wards took, granted Friends in Morris County liberty 
to hold meetings four times a year at the house of 
William Schooley. The Friends thereabouts so in- 
creased that they were allowed to keep them once a 
week at the same place, and in 1756 to hold weekday 
meetings also, and at the same time a preparative 
meeting was allowed to meet every three months. 
This appears to have “ circulated ” with Woodbridge 
and Rahway at this interval. In 1758 these Friends 
were allowed to build a meeting house on 
Robert Schooley’s land. John Vail, Robert 
Schooley, Hartshorne Fitz Randolph and Jacob 
Laing were named to fix on a site and size 
and manner of the building, and “ compute” 
the and “promote” subscriptions. Two 
months later these Friends report that the money is 
raised to the amount of seventy-five pounds, and that 
the building shall be 25 by 26 feet. Jacob Laing and 
James Brotherton were to see to the construction, 
and the last-named was to gather the money. The 
quaint phraseology and spelling I have omitted. 
Woodbridge Monthly Meeting, the grantor of these 
rights, as well as similar ones to Rahway and Plain- 
field, after a precarious existence, having had a ces- 
sation of meetings from 1689 to 1704 on account of 
the George Keith schism, ceased altogether in 1769. 

In 1759 the meetings in line westward towards 
Hardwick, and thence south to Quakertown, belonged 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

This meeting was first known as Mendham, the 
name being changed on the division of township of 
that name, the portion set off where the house was 
built being called Randolph, perhaps after Fitz Ran- 
dolph, one of the promoters of the meeting. As a 
monthly meeting it afterwards alternated with Hard- 
wick. Until 1786 it was still a part of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, being attached to Burlington Quar- 
ter. In 1835 it was joined to Shrewsbury Quarter 
on account of the growing weakness of the latter, and 
then became a part of New York Yearly Meeting. 
The few remaining Friends of Randolph well remem- 
ber the long journeys to Hardwick, when monthly 
and quarterly meetings were held there, and the hos- 
pitalities tendered them at the overnight visits with 
their pleasant social interchanges of friends and rela- 
tions at such times. The common names of Vail, 
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Brotherton, Adams, and others, on the stones of 
either graveyard, show the intermarriages of the dis- 
tant meetings and the why of the glad comminglings 
at the monthly and quarterly meeting gatherings. 
Richard Bell was a minister at Randolph, and one 


who visited distant meetings on minutes. He died in 
1805. We have records of noted traveling Friends 
visiting these isolated people, notably John Woolman 
and Job Scott, as well as others of lesser mention. 

The records of Hardwick-Randolph Monthly Meet- 
ing went to Plainfield with the membership of the 
few remaining Friends about 1864, when the meeting 
was laid down. The once goodly congregation had 
been reduced to “two or three gathered together 
when he would be in the midst of them,” and at last, 
when there were barely enough to break meeting, 
went the way of so many old-time gatherings of 
Friends. Richard Brotherton and his family were 
the last to meet there. His son and daughter still 
live adjoining on the ancestral homestead, which was 
divided. These are James W. Brotherton and Rachel 
B. Vail, widow of John E., who was brother to the 
late Abraham R. Vail, of Quakertown, N. J. Rachel 
is a helpless invalid, but intellectually bright, with 
her bed placed in a sunny bay window, where she can 
see mountain and valley stretching away to the 
southern distance, and cheerfully passes the time 
away. She has gathered about her home much that is 
beautiful and rare, and has a rich store of memories 
from the past whereby to entertain her friends. 

As shown by the mural records in the Randolph 
graveyard the names of the principal members of this 
meeting were Vail, Brotherton, Addams, Hance, 
Dell, Kilburn, Mott, Eves, Sammis, Lawes, Alvord, 
Moore, Duland, Leek, Powers, Moyer, Maloy, Hewett 
and Mills. The most of the graves are well kept, 
some of the family plots having railings around them. 
\ few years ago a cemetery company bought adjoin- 
ing land and enclosed it with a wall, thinking the old 
lurial ground would furnish sentiment towards finan- 
cing the enterprise, but from the few graves and the 
general neglect shown it has been a failure. Several 
(jrand Army flags fluttering in the autumn breeze 
gave a pathetic showing of Randolph’s patriotism dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

With so few left to take an interest in the matter, 
those concerned in the preservation of such an old 
landmark of: the Society of Friends cannot be too 
thankful that Randolph meeting house did not meet 
the fate of Hardwick, and that, with its substantial 
enclosure, the building will last for generations. The 
graveyard, through the interest shown by the de- 
scendants of those buried there, is also likely to be 
kept in its present seemly condition. 

Though the meeting house is so close at hand, the 
ignorance shown by the people of Dover concerning 
it and its associations is not conducive to Friendly 
pride. They seem to think of the Quakers, by which 
term they only know them, if they think of them at 
all, as of the dead, dying or harmful religionists, like 
the Harmonists, Shakers or Mormons, and more 
noted for their peculiarities than anything else. They 
have no thought of them as a force which arose cen- 





turies ago to rebuke the profligacy of religious pro- 
fessors and as claimants that humanity was as much 
in touch with God as it was in the time of the Crea- 
tion, and that war and slavery were not normal con- 
ditions of mankind. So they and their memories are 
treated with scant courtesy. Their new church, tow- 
ering ostentatiously above the passer-by, shows some- 
thing to them in the way of material progress, em- 
phasized by the preaching and music periodically 
coming from its interior: the silent meeting house, 
over the hill makes no appeal to them save as the de- 
serted temple of a society demerited for not seeking 
the conventional road to heaven. A gentleman we 
were making inquiries of, and who was old enough to 
have known Randolph when it had a religious status, 
ended his comments by saying: “ The Quakers are 
not so bad, but they haven’t got it all,” a blaming 
with the faintest of praise. Joseph Wharton, who 
has iron interests about here, seems to be the Dover 
people’s conception of Quakerism, and this from his 
wealth and business ability and not from his philan- 
thropic work. 

And so endeth these histories of two old-time meet- 
ings in north Jersey. I wish they were records of 
progress and not of decay. But we must take things 
as we find them and try and learn lessons therefrom. 
The unduly sanguine Friend should not overlook the 
decadence in his Society’s numbers in the thought 
that, in the eternal fitness of things, his idea of relig- 
ious perfection must prevail in the end, and then not 
lift a hand to stay the backward current. Truth 
crushed to earth will not rise again without human 
help. Those Friends who admit discouraging situa- 
tions, and at the same time do their best to better 
the conditions of their Society, are the ones to be de- 
pended on for its continuance as a religious organiza- 


tion. T. S. Kenperprine. 
Newtown, Pa, 


FRIENDS AND MUSIC. 


[Read before the Friends’ Association of Media, Pa., and 
later at an after-meeting conference at Middletown, Pa.] 


Art is the gift of God and must be used unto his 
glory. 

Art, in general, is that magic instrumentality by 
means of which man’s mind reveals to man’s senses 
that great mystery, the beautiful. The eye sees it, 
the ear hears it, the mind conceives it; our whole 
being feels the breath of God; but to penetrate, in its 
full signification, that mystery, that charm which the 
beautiful thus exercises over us, is to penetrate the 
inconceivable ways of God. 

The sense of the beautiful is that God-like spark 
which the Creator has placed in the soul of man; and 
the necessity of giving it reality is that irresistible 
power which makes man an artist. 

At certain periods in the history of civilization, 
there have been vouchsafed to man visions of ideal 
beauty, which, according to the age and circumstance, 
he has endeavored, substantially, to realize, now in 
one form of art and now in another. Of these arts 
there is one—that of tone—whereby the abstract is 
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made real and the ideal attained. Tone, music, sum- 
mons nature’s laws and they obey, and by her inspira- 
tion man, not infrequently, finds his solace in repent- 
ance and his utterance perfected in the chorale of 
the universe. 

Many of what are regarded as the great primal 
movements of mankind were from East to West, 
from the rising to the setting sun. Through the pale 
morning light of human thought and history, and the 
shadowy mists of a poetic mythology, comes sounding 
from the East the voice of music. From the heart 
of nature it passed into the heart of man; from the 
heart of man it re-asecends to God from whence it 
came. 

Man’s soul is but a lyre through which the emo- 
tions sweep, and every breath of universe and every 
changeful tone vibrates within him through con- 
sciousness and sympathy. We claim for art that it is 
a manifestation of the Divine Soul; we recognize it as 
a Father’s gift to his children whereby to glorify the 
material, and to open upon the mind the vista of im- 
mortal beauty. 

Throughout nature we see the working of the pro- 
gressive principle, and if there is one thought more 
beautiful than another it is that of harmonious opera- 
tions; if there is one thought of greater solace to the 
mind than others, it is that of continual progress. 
And of all the arts, music best illustrates this princi- 
ple. She alone, not excepting her half-sister—poetry 
—feels most acutely the pulsations of the universe. 
She it is who, in unison, throbs with the beautiful and 
the vast. She hears the rhythm of everlasting law, and 
with sympathies boundless as space interprets the har- 
mony of all things. She, therefore, is worthy to be 
the chorister of faith, hope and love—the trinity of 
man’s emotions. 

Plato, when he formed what he called his pure re- 
public, would not allow music to have any place in it. 
When George Fox founded the Society of Friends, 
he believed that he was to be a restorer of Christian- 
ity, and he and his followers were of the opinion that 
music could not be admitted in a system of pure 
Christianity. 

Music has, unfortunately, been put to base as well 
as noble uses, and Friends, holding that the abuse of 
any custom which is mnocent in itself, is an evil, and 
may therefore become a moral evil, felt it proper in 
drawing the line between those amusements which 
they considered salutary and those which they con- 
sidered harmful, to strike out music as being likely 
to endanger their morality. 

The following is a paragraph taken from an article 
on the attitude of Friends toward music written in 
1806: 

“ The Friends do not deny that instrumental music 
is capable of exciting delight. They are not insensi- 
ble, either, of its power or its charms. They throw 
no imputation on its innocence, when reviewed ab- 
stractly, by itself, but they do not see anything in it 
sufficiently useful to make it an object of education, 
or so useful as to counterbalance other considerations 
which make for its disuse.” 

At this time Friends had a stronger objection to 





vocal music than to instrumental, feeling that as 
words are the representatives of ideas, as far as these 
ideas are pure or otherwise, so far may vocal music 
be rendered innocent or immoral. Friends naturally 
objected to the hunting song, forbidding, as the So- 
ciety did, all “ diversions of the field ”; to the drink- 
ing song; to all songs belonging to the martial class, 
considering, as they did, all wars, whether offensive 
or defensive, as against the spirit of the Christian 
religion. 

No chord of music ever touched any evil passion. 
Words, wedded to music, are often demoralizing, but 
melody—never. 

I think, however, that this branch of the Society 
of Friends, as a body, has never actually prohibited 
music nor made the use of music in a home a disown- 
able offence; that they have not and never had any 
desire or intention to absolutely condemn or dispar- 
age music. 

Those there are among Friends and others who con- 
sider music as an ornament wherein to shine and at- 
tract, instead of a high art, which refines and enno- 
bles; in fact, an elegant and inoffensive means of frit- 
tering away energies which, if fed on stronger diet, 
might harden to the accomplishment of useful results. 
Music, however, is no longer regarded as a mere so- 
cial pastime, but is taking its just rank as the greatest 
moral educator apart from religion, and that Friends 
are awakening to an appreciation of its uses is evi- 
denced by the introduction of music into their schools 
and colleges. 

The conservative communities of Friends have not 
yet come to the use of music in their worship, largely, 
probably, because they do not use a fixed program 
of service. The theory of the “Inner Light ” and 
the “ direct revelation of God’s will to every human 
soul” being their cardinal principles, wherein the 
periods of silent waiting and the freedom of thought 
and speech play such prominent parts, it is hardly 
possible to incorporate music or other forms requir- 
ing any pre-arranged order. While many Friends feel 
that there is no harm in singing, and see no reason 
why a member, gifted with this talent, should not ex- 
ercise it, just as a member gifted with acceptable 
speech may exercise his talent, Friends, as a body, do 
not take such a liberal view, and it will probably be 
some time, if ever, before conservative meetings will 
consent to the adoption of singing. The idea has 
been advanced that Friends do not need to contem- 
plate such a step, as, if the Society of Friends has a 
mission, it is probably along their special line of 
thought and action; that if they once permitted them- 
selves to ape the churches in forms of worship it 
would possibly not be many decades before they 
would become so much like the churches that their 
principles would be lost sight of. Then there would 
be so little left worth longer contending for that the 
plea would be made that strength would be gained 
and effective results better assured by simply joining 
forces with that church which seemed to conform 
most nearly to their beliefs, and therewith the So- 
ciety as a distinct and separate society would go out 
of existence. 
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Life’s alternatives are seldom labeled, right is not 
always white, or wrong black, the parting of the 
ways is oftentimes to the eye no more than the fork- 
ing of man-traveled roads, and good intentions are 
no sure guide to the straight path; but whatever the 
doctrines, whether civil or moral or religious, which 
George Fox promulgated, we know that he believed 
himself to have a divine commission for teaching 
them, and that the object of Friends has ever been 
to hold fast to that which is good and ward off the 
harmful in life’s pathway. 

Music is the first, the simplest, the most effective 
of all instruments of moral instruction. It is not only 
a safeguard against sickly and unwholesome habits, 
but against immoral ones. Refined pleasures like 
music stand in the way of grosser tastes. 

Art, however, has no direct moral influence in her- 
self alone, and it is no disparagement to her that she 
has not. It is with art as it is with nature: the truth 
lies in Coleridge’s profound saying, “ We receive but 
what we give.” As a Wordsworth or an Emerson 
may see in the glories of nature an overflow of Deity, 
while the savage or backwoodsman, face to face with 
the same glories, remains stolid and brutal, so a de- 
vout soul may hear the very oracle of God in har- 
monies of voices and instruments, while one that is 
coarse and vile will continue so, though symphony 
and mass and oratorio combine daily to pour their 
streams of splendor upon his head. 

God intended musie to beautify, to elevate and to 
influence even the intellect itself, by purifying the 
imagination and the heart. He it was who, having 
inspired this glorious art, declared that music should 
become in heaven itself eternal, that when all the 
others should, as it were, faint at the gates of heaven; 
when the chisel should fall from the sculptor’s hand 
on seeing the magnificent ideals that he thought to 
represent; when the painter should cast away the 
brush in view of the glorious coloring beyond the 
stars; when the poet should breathe no more the song 
of hope, but should enjoy eternal fruition; when the 
architect need no more to build a house with hands in 
view of the eternal temple of Almighty God; when 
the sacred mission of all the other arts shall have been 
fulfilled, that then glorious music should survive 
them all, and flying in, as it were, through the gates 
of light, give her lessons to the angels, and the archi- 
tect and the sculptor and the painter and the poet 
should all become for eternity the children of song. 


May Farriames. 


Mere optimism is stupid; sanctified common sense 
is the force that counts. Work for God and man is 
full of detail. It needs organization, requires subor- 
dination, sometimes painful holding of the tongue; 
gabble and gossip, even that of the pious, is one of 
the most famous devices of the evil one; the friction 
and fuss in God’s army does much to defeat it. Many 
people are good, but good for nothing. Working to- 
gether is as important as working at all. 


Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong. 


THE COMING CONFERENCE. 


When the word came from Pendleton last sum- 
mer that the next meeting of Friends’ General Con- 
ference would be held at Mountain Lake Park, no 
doubt many asked, Where is Mountain Lake Park? 

It is the purpose of this sketch to tell where it is 
and what it is, and to show how admirably adapted it 
is for the Conference. 

Mountain Lake Park is one of the finest summer 
resorts in the United States, and is unsurpassed in 


MOUNTAIN LAKE. 


climate, being 2,800 feet above sea level. It is free 
from malaria, has excellent water from a.mountain 
spring and good drainage. Eight hundred acres of 
forest and glade afford an abundance of magnificent 
scenery. 

It is situated in the extreme western part of Mary- 
land, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the great 
through line between the East and the West. The 
location makes Mountain Lake Park easy of access 
to persons in all parts of the country. The railroad 
itself is one of the most interesting in the world. It 
was the first one built in America, Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, throwing the first spadeful-of earth, 
and a century and a half ago the route it now trav- 
cerses was known as the “‘ Great Memacolin Path,” 
the Appian Way of the savages. 

On the route from the East you pass over the 
great bridge at Havre de Grace, spanning the Susque- 
hanna. This bridge is ninety feet high and very 
nearly a mile long, affording a magnificent view of 
the broad stream and the surrounding country. After 
passing through the tunnel at Baltimore, the train 
being drawn by electric motors, the next point of in- 
terest is the Nation’s capital—Washington—at which 
place the railroad will allow a stop-over privilege. 

The first views of the mountains are obtained on 
approaching Harper’s Ferry, one of the most historic 
and picturesque spots in America. The monument 
to John Brown may be seen from the train. From 
Cumberland the train climbs the slopes of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, going up a steep incline of seven- 
teen miles along the Little Savage River. At the top 
of the climb we greet the glades, among which is lo- 
cated Mountain Lake Park. Coming up the West- 
ern slope the route is by way of the famous Cheat 
River Valley, affording some of the choicest views to 
be seen anywhere in the United States. 
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For many years the Camp Meeting and Mountain 
Chautauqua at Mountain Lake Park have attracted 
thousands of earnest people, who have here found 
recreation for the body and mind and drunk deep of 
the fountain of living water. 

The date of the Conference has been fixed at 
Eighth month 31st to Ninth month 6th, inclusive, and 
it will be difficult to arrange for a more pleasant or 
more profitable vacation than this at Mountain Lake 
Park. The rates for travel and board will be surpris- 
ingly low. 

While it is not possible for us to state the cost of 
the trip in each case, since individual tastes differ, we 
can, nevertheless, make a close estimate for the aver- 


Cleveland, Ohio, $9.50. 

Columbus, Ohio, $9.25. 

Frederick, Md., $6.00. 

Harper’s Ferry, Va., 
$5.20. 


Jenkintown, Pa., $10.85. 


St. Louis, Mo., $27.15. 
Vincennes, Ind., $20.80. 
Washington, D. C., $7.10. 
Wilmington, Del., $9.95. 
Winchester, Va., $6.25. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., $12.00. 


CoMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The Journal of the Friends’ Historieal Society* 
tor Eleventh month, 1905 (Vol. II, No. 4), contains 
some interesting notes on the early Friends’ libraries 
of Maryland, contributed by Kirk Brown, of Ballti- 


AUDITORIUM AT MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK. 


age person. ‘The cottages, which number 250, will 
make a rate of $1 a day during the Conference. In 
hotels the rate will be $10 to $15 for the week. 
cial arrangements may be made by which these rates 
may be further reduced. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which, through 
its branches and affiliated roads, reaches all parts of 
every yearly meeting, has promised us special one- 
half-fare tickets for the round trip, good for the time 
of the Conference. 

The cost of round-trip tickets from various points 
is appended. Adding $7.00 for 
will give the entire cost. 


Spe- 


seven days’ board 


New York City, $13.05. Martinsburg, W 
Philadelphia, Pa., $10.70. $4.65. 
Baltimore, Md., $7.90. Norristown, Pa., $11.15. 
Chester, Pa., $10.34. Plainfield, N. J., $12.61. 
Chicago, IIl., $16.00. Pittsburg, Pa., $6.80. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $11.50. Trenton, N. J., $11.50. 


. Va., 





The luxurious items in the list of sea store 


these old worthies 


more. 


‘ 


tor traveling Friends show that 


were not averse to some of the good things of life. 

The editors announce that through the kindness of 
Charles Francis Jenkins, of Philadelphia, they are 
collection of letters 
written by James Logan and Thomas Story. 


enabled to print a_ valuable 

The total membership in the Historical Society at 

this time is 445. It is much to be regretted that so 
few American Friends are represented in the roll. 
-¢ Cook Myers. 


Whenever any one of us gets anything, whether it 
be a coat, a handkerchief, or a ride for less than it 
actually eost, some one else loses what we gain.— 
Christian Ri aister. 
sethantes ates ncmmemanmcmamscselaasianaiaaiinaaiasatammiiiaiE 

Annual membership dues, including the four numbers of the 
Journal, $1.25. Single numbers to non-members, 50 cents. 
“American Friend ” olfice, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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ELIZABETH LLoypD, R. BarcLay SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 13, 1906. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE MASTER’S TEST. 

Or all the disciples there was none that asserted 
his love more earnestly than Peter. After the last 
supper, when Jesus foretold that his friends would 
not stand by him in the time of trial, Peter ex- 
claimed, “ Even if I must die with thee, yet will I not 
deny thee.” Notwithstanding this emphatic declara- 
tion, that very night he thrice denied that he was one 
of the disciples of the Master. Not until he heard the 
cock crow the second time did he remember what 
Jesus had said; then he went out and wept bitterly. 

We cannot doubt that after the crucifixion Peter’s 
remorse for his momentary cowardice was very great, 
and that he longed for an opportunity to prove the 
depth of his love. While he was in this state of mind 
the Master appeared to him in a vision and three 
times asked the question, *‘ Simon, son of John, lovest 
thou me’” Three times Simon Peter answered, 
“ Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” In reply to 
this repeated assertion the Master said, “ Feed my 
lambs,” “ Tend my sheep,” “ Feed my sheep.” 

The word thus given to Peter is the message that 
comes to us from the Master to-day. If we love him 
we will feed and tend his lambs and his sheep. Who 
are meant by this figurative language we learn from 
the story of his life. As he had opportunity he min- 
istered to the rich and the poor, the learned and the 
ignorant, the Pharisee and the publican, the virtuous 
and the wicked. To all of these he gave according to 
their needs, without waiting for them to ask of him. 

There are thousands of the Master’s sheep and 
lambs to-day who, with the abundance there is in the 
world, need food, clothing and shelter for the body. 
The giving of alms may relieve temporary suffering, 
but only a change of conditions can effect a perma- 
rent cure. The thing that most hinders the improve- 
ment of conditions is the individual selfishness which 
makes men willing, and even anxious, to receive more 
than they earn, and to live in idleness on the fruits of 
the labor of others. Every one, except the physically 
er mentally defective, who does not add something 
to the intellectual wealth is a 
parasite; every one who is engaged in producing or 
distributing that which is useless or harmful is a thief 
and a robber. 


world’s material or 


Whoever loves the Master will, aceord- 
ing to his ability, aid in elving food and prot etion to 


those who stand in need of them. 
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But it is not enough to look after the body; the 
mind also must be eared for. Children must not be 
set to work in mines and factories, toiling many hours 
daily at tasks that dwarf both body and mind. Op- 
portunity must be given them to go to schools where 
the hand is trained to do work which requires 
thought, and the brain is developed through acquaint- 
ance with the discoveries of science and contact with 
the wisdom of the ages. The gate of intellectual op- 
portunity must be opened, not only to the children, 
but to the men and women who are in ignorance. 
There are many organizations that are aiding in this 
good work, but individuals are not relieved of re- 
sponsibility because they belong to organizations. 
Every one knows something that is not known to all 
of his neighbors. Let him share his knowledge and 
receive their knowledge in return. The greater the 
amount of one’s culture and intelligence, the stronger 
is the requirement resting upon him to give to those 
who are hungering for intellectual food. 

It is in the power of every one to feed his neigh- 
bors spiritually. This does not at all mean that he is 
to set out to preach to them. In order to give spir- 
itual food he must be filled with the power of the 
spirit, which he can obtain only by going to the 
Father, as Jesus went to him daily, for light and 
strength. Possessed of this he will be cheerful in his 
disposition, courteous in his bearing, inspiring in his 
conversation, brave in proclaiming truths that need 
utterance, prompt in extending the helping hand to 
the sinning and the sorrowful. In so far as he does 
these things he will enrich the lives of others, and 
thus meet the Master’s test. 


Tere is a fair prospect that the various branches 
of the Presbyterian Church will soon be united. 
The committees appointed by the Northern 
Church and the Cumberland Church, to arrange 
details of the union, met recently at St. Louis. The 
general assembly of the Presbyterian Church will be 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, beginning Fifth month 
18th. On the same date there will be an assembly of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in Decatur, 
Ill. It is expected that these bodies will approve the 
work of the committees, and announce a reunion of 
the two assemblies after ninety-five years of separa- 
tion. The important question of the property rights 
of the churches has been referred to a sub-committee 
which will meet in Third month. 

The committees which met in St. Louis will con- 
vene in Charlotte, N. C., Third month 14th, to con- 
sider a plan of federation with the Presbyterian 
Chureh South, United Presbyterian Church, and Re- 
formed, German Reformed and Dutch Reformed 
Presbyterian Churches. Committees from each 
Chureh will attend. 


Tuose who are arranging for the Torrey-Alexan- 
der revival in Philadelphia understand the value of 
thorough organization. Union praver meetings were 
held in forty-three wards of the city last Sixth-day 
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evening, and similar meetings will be held every 
Sixth-day evening until the revival services begin. 
The first rehearsal of the big choir, composed of four 


thousand voices, was held on Fourth-day evening of 
this week in Association Hall. H.C. Lincoln, the 


choir leader, has written to the pastor of every con- 
gregation asking for the names of their choir singers. 
Upon the arrival of Charles Alexander special meet- 
ings for children will be held, in which much time 
will be devoted to singing gospel songs. 


In defence of Dr. Torrey, and in reply to the ecriti- 
cism of him published in the newspapers and quoted 
in this column last week, The Presbyterian (Philadel- 
phia) leaves no room for doubt as to the character of 
the evangelist’s teaching. We quote: “ It is idle to 
speak of the teachings of Doctor Torrey as his ‘ per- 
sonal opinions.’ Remission of sins through the blood 
of the cross, acceptance before God on the merits of 
Jesus alone, everlasting punishment as the penalty 
of unbelief, together with acceptance of the Bible as 
authoritative in all its parts—these doctrines, which 
constitute in sum, as we understand, the teachings of 
Doctor Torrey, are Church doctrines, and not any 
man’s personal opinions.” These doctrines seem to 
be acceptable to church people who have been 
brought up to them, but the great masses of us in 
these days are not able to believe these things. Must 
we all accept them or be “ everlastingly punished ? ” 
Dr. Torrey is powerful in bringing large numbers of 
certain kinds of people to these views. 

JAPAN is now experiencing the usual aftermath of 
a great war, even when the nation waging it is vic- 
torious. A dispatch via Victoria, B. C., says that 
three provinces in North Japan, with a combined 
population of nearly 3,000,000, are confronted with 
the worst famine in sixty years. Thousands have 
been obliged to eat shrubs, roots and the bark of 
trees, and 1,000,000 persons are reported to be in ex- 
treme want. Committees of foreigners have been 
formed to arrange for systematic relief. 


Great headway is being made in spreading abroad 
the knowledge that makes the dread disease, “ con- 
sumption,” curable and preventable. Many no doubt 
will still persist in dying of it. But the time is ap- 
proaching when it will be a thing of the past. The 
thing now is to do all we can to make widely known 
what must be done to avoid it. A Tuberculosis Ex- 
position will be held at Eighth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, from First month 22d to Second month 
3d. In the evenings lectures will be delivered by Dr. 
Lawrence F. Flick and other well-known specialists 
on such subjects as “ State Control of Tuberculosis,” 
* Municipal Control,” “ The Railroad in Tuberculo- 
sis,’ tuberculosis in the school, the store, among 
workmen, among children, ete. The program will be 
given in full in a later issue. 


A commiTTEE of leading economists has offered 
prizes for essays by college men on several important 
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problems of the day. The essays are to be delivered 
before Sixth month Ist, 1906, to Prof. J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago. The competi- 
tors will be divided into two classes. Class A is for 
those who have received the bachelor’s degree in 
1894, or since that time. The prizes in this class will 
be $1,000 and $500. Class B is for undergraduates; 
the prizes will be $500 and $250. Any undergradu- 
ate may compete in Class A. The committee which 
has chosen the subjects and will pass on the essays 
consists of Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, University 
of Chicago, chairman; Prof. J. B. Clark, Columbia 
University; Prof. Henry C. Adams, University of 
Michigan; Horace White, New York city, and Car- 
roll D. Wright, Clark College. 

The subjects announced by Prof. Laughlin are: 
(1) To what extent, and by what administrative body, 
should the public attempt to control railway rates in 
interstate commerce? (2) A just and practicable 
method of taxing railway property. (3) Will the 
present policy of the labor unions in dealing with 
non-union men, and the “ closed shop,” further the 
interests of the workingmen? (4) Should ship sub- 
sidies be offered by the Government of the United 
States? (5) An examination into the economic causes 
of large fortunes in this country. (6) The influence 
of credit on the level of prices. (7) The cattle indus- 
try in its relation to the ranchman, feeder, packer, 
railway and consumer. (8) Should the Government 
seek to control or regulate the use of mines of coal, 
iron or other raw materials, whose supply may be- 
come the subject of monopoly? (9) What provision 
can be made for workingmen to avoid the economic 
insecurity said to accompany the modern wage sys- 
tem ? 


Tue late Chancellor Hill, of the University of 
Georgia, was a representative of the new school of 
thought in the South. It is related of him, says the 
New York Evening Post, that when he heard, two 
years ago, that the trustees of Trinity College, N. C., 
had sustained the right of Prof. John Spencer Bassett 
to express himself in print in accordance with the dic- 
tates of conscience, Chancellor Hill ealled his stu- 
dents together and read them the news, declaring it a 
memorable event in modern collegiate history. 

A year later, when President Alderman, of the 
University of Virginia, was dubbed a traitor by Sen- 
ator Bailey for declaring that the South’s political 
leaders of to-day were inferior to the Clays and Cal- 
houns of long ago, Chancellor Hill wrote an article 
for the Atlanta Constitution, defending the right of 
free speech and warning the Southerners against that 
worst evil in their intellectual, social and religious 
life—the illiberality that is ready to inflict the injury 
of rebuke and ostracism as a penalty for difference of 
opinion. This warning is by no means applicable ex- 
elusively to Southerners. 


Tue Charity Organization Society, of New York 
city, has been investigating the methods of industrial 
insurance, and does not find that this professedly mis- 
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sionary enterprise is as great a blessing as the insur- 
ance companies have represented it. The agents of 
at least one of these companies are instructed to go 
from house to house, from floor to floor, and repeat 
their visits until every person is secured. Those who 
insure themselves or their children are told to cut 
down any and every expense in order to keep up their 
insurance. Frequently those who are so poor that 
they have to appeal to charitable associations for 
assistance carry an insurance on one or more mem- 
bers of the family. On a list containing the names 
of 597 persons who had received death claims, Ed- 
vard T. Devine ascertained that 238 of these names 
were on the lists of the Charity Organization Society, 
showing that at some time while they were carrying 
their insurance they had received assistance from 
that society. 

The people of some nationalities make their burials 
a social function. Often settlement and dispensary 
nurses have the hardest work to induce the parents 
of sick children to buy necessary articles, such as 
sheets and towels. But if the child dies the $150 re- 
ceived from the insurance company is all spent for a 
burial robe, flowers, a band, hearse and carriages. 

In one of the shortest and poorest streets in Bos- 
ton, where the family earnings often fall short of four 
dollars a week, seventeen families were found with 
thirty-five children under ten years insured. Of 
sixty children taken by an officer of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, all but one 
were insured. 

The Prudential’s tables show that the total amount 
received in 1904 in premiums of five to twenty cents 
a week was $26,943,948.52. In the same year there 
was paid to policy-holders $9,884,461.09 in death 
claims, surrender values and dividends. The major- 
ity of industrial policies are allowed to lapse soon 
after they are taken out. One of the officers of the 
Prudential testified that if this were not the case the 
company would soon have more money than it could 
conveniently handle. 


LEGAL TAKING OF HUMAN LIFE. 


It is a time of deep interest in regard to the legal 
taking of ‘human life—a time when Friends may re- 
newedly press their convictions on this topie on the 
public attention with hope of their having effect. 
The case of Albert T. Patrick, of New York, is claim- 
ing most earnest attention. The time now set for his 
execution by electricity is the 22d of this month. 
There is a strong conviction of his innocence, and 
such men as Dr. A. McLane Hamilton, Judge J. F. 
Dillon and Grover Cleveland, and others of note, 
have signed a petition for further delay of his execu- 
tion, which has already been several times put off. 
That poor weak girl—Mary Mabel Rogers, of Ver- 
mont—of only twenty years of age, has been hung 
after most earnest and persistent efforts to save her 
life had been made, showing that a large proportion 
of the people of Vermont were opposed to the death 
penalty, for very few doubted Mary M. Rogers’s 
guilt. I think friends ought to take the ground that 
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the death penalty is radically wrong, that it is legal 
murder by the State, that the more degraded and 
guilty a person is the more they need our care and 
earnest endeavors to reform them. 


“That man is holier than a creed, 
That all restraint upon him must consult his good; 
Hope’s sunshine linger on his prison wall, 
And love look in upon his solitude.” 


I hope and believe the next Legislature of Vermont 
will abrogate the death penalty, and perhaps New 
York might also if there were effort made therefor, 
for there is a strong sentiment against it in many 
parts of the State. I think Friends’ energies are not 
so well directed in endeavoring to clear individual 
vases as they would be in effort to abolish all capital 
punishment. Our beloved J. G. Whittier is so clear, 
so impressive, so beautiful on this subject. 

“The burden of thy holy faith 
Was love and life, not hate and death, 
Man’s demon ministers of pain; 
The friends of his revenge were sent 
From thy pure gospel element 
To their dark home again. 
Thy name is love! What, then, is he, 
Who in that name the gallows wears, 
An awful altar built to thee, 
With sacrifice of blood and tears! 
Oh, once again thy healing lay 
On the blind eyes which know thee not; 
And let the light of thy pure day 
Melt in upon his darkened thought. 
Soften his hard, cold heart, and show 
The power which in forbearance lies, 
And let him feel that mercy now 
Is better than old sacrifice.” 


Wilmington, Del. Davip FErRIs. 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 

One is frequently impressed with the shifting geog- 
raphy of our country, by noting how many meetings 
of our Society have names not at all like the villages 
or post offices near which they are located. The Allo- 
ways Creek Meeting, in Salem Quarter, is situated at 
Hancock’s Bridge, about five miles down the oyster 
shell road from Salem. It is one of the old meetings, 
having met first in a private house in the then wilder- 
ness two hundred and twenty-five years ago. For 
many years one end of this meeting house has not 
been used for meeting purposes, but recently the 
whole house has been renovated, the unused end ear- 
peted and seated and made very attractive. This part 
of the house was opened to the public last Seventh- 
day evening, the event also being a sort of a celebra- 
tion of the two hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the meeting’s establishment. A goodly company 
assembled in honor of the event, and listened to some 
inspiring exercises by members of the First-day 
school, and a short talk by the writer. At the close 
of the exercises a little surprise had been prepared, 
when a handsome desk was presented to Louisa 
Powell, by the First-day school, as a small recogni- 
tion of her labors for the moral and spiritual uplift 
of the community. 


% & & 
The newly-equipped end of the meeting house will 


be used for social service work. An organization of 
young people, which has grown too large for any of 
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the private houses of the village, will meet weekly, 
for such helpful communion social, literary and other- 
wise, as the conditions warrant. The room will con- 
tain a library, that will be free to all, and the mem- 
bers of the community will be welcome to come to 
the room, read the books and enjoy the privileges. 
An enterprise of this kind means a good deal in the 
way of helpful influence and healthy environment in 
a community like Hancock’s Bridge. A _ well-con- 
ducted First-day School is maintained at the Bridge, 
all these helpful activities being sustained by Louisa 
Powell, and the loyal corps of workers that have gath- 
ered around her. Some larger Friendly communities 
could learn a helpful lesson in combined spiritual and 
social service from Hancock’s Bridge. 
*% & & 

Romances and traditions of the Revolutionary 
period are plentiful in this village. During the war 
there was a massacre by the British who surprised 
the sleeping garrison of continentals, and killed the 
whole lot, with some non-combatants who happened 
to be in the house with the soldiers. The old brick 
dwelling where this bloody work was done is still 
standing, and is now marked by a tablet recently 
placed in its side by the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. The community is now very peaceful, and 
scarcely contains a hint of war’s alarms. 


On the evening of the 2d inst. a visit was paid to 


the Friends’ Association at Media, where a well-at- 
tended meeting was held in the Friends’ School Build- 
ing. There was a program of song, which was evi- 
dently greatly enjoyed by the audience, an address 
by the writer, “ Is the World Growing Worse?” and 
an exercise that passed for a “ literary chowder,” con- 
ducted by Jessie Darlington. The Media association 
now has Dr. Pratt for its president, and is having 
some very interesting meetings this winter. Many 
persons not Friends are interested in the association, 
which is as it should be. H. W. W. 


FRIENDS AND SOCIAL SERVICE IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


[Annual report of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, which consists of the two 
largest monthly meetings in our Society and several small out- 
lying meetings. There are in the Quarter some twelve meet- 
ing houses in good repair; some of them capacious; and very 
valuable, but little used properties, available as centers of so- 
cial service; besides the cramped quarters of the Neighborhood 
Guild, where there is a faithful and efficient superintendent and 
a backward neighborhood much needing Friendly influences and 


help.] 

In Third month last a conference was held on the 
subject of Peace, addressed by Lucia A. Meade, of 
England. We assisted (financially) with one given 
by the “ Women’s Christian Temperance Union,” at 
Wayne, Pa., at which Jesse H. Holmes was the 
speaker; the subject, “‘ Temperance.” 

Many pages of literature on the subjects of tem- 
perance, tobacco, peace and purity have been dis- 
tributed among students of public schools, medical 
colleges, University of Pennsylvania, Friends’ Neigh- 
borhood Guild, and to individuals. 


Thirty thousand magazines and Friends’ Inrettt- 
GENCERS have been given out at the Guild, the 
teamsters passing the house, and the men at the 
police station near by, being as eager for them as are 
the children, who swarm about the door whenever 
they are being distributed. Boxes of LyTEtticEeNncrers 
and Union Signals have been sent at different times 
to the Eastern Penitentiary and to Moyamensing 
Prison. We can make use of a large quantity of good 
reading matter, but we would feel very grateful if 
the express or freight charges could be prepaid by the 
senders. 

Our circulating library, two hundred and twenty- 
five volumes, all of which have been contributed in 
the past two years, is still in demand. This is en- 
tirely separate from the library used by the First-day 
school. 

The general superintendent [of Friends’ Neigh- 
borhood Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue, Philadel- 
phia], in reporting the different departments, speaks 
of the good order and cleanliness in most of them. 
Of the Sewing School she says: “ I am renewedly im- 
pressed with the excellent work done. The perfect 
quiet at the opening and closing cannot fail to make 
a deep impression on the souls of the girls.” 

Both evening classes of girls did very satisfactory 
work, showing the effect in improved behavior and 
cleanliness. Dressmaking was taught in two classes 
—the older girls and the mothers—the girls desiring 
that it shall be continued this winter. 

Both classes of boys have been in active operation. 
The older ones spent a part of last winter listening to 
a series of lectures on “ Purity ” and “ Tobacco,” 
given by Maurice T. Hansell. 

For the present year, among the younger boys, we 
have opened classes in bookkeeping, rapid caleula- 
tion, printing, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and are 
hoping to have a class in nature study. 

The manual training department (also boys) did 
fairly satisfactory work. One Friend made a special 
contribution to pay the teacher. For the present year 
a Friend has volunteered his services. 

The mothers’ meetings have been large and inter- 
esting. Several physicians gave talks on subjects per- 
taining to the “ Home” and “ The Care and Clean- 
liness of Both Babies and Mothers.” Several Friends 
contributed both time and talent for the instruction 
and pleasure of these poor women, who have so little 
of brightness in their lives. This department and the 
“ Flower Mission ” are both held on Sixth-day after- 
noons, the mothers receiving, thankfully, their share 
of the flowers, as well as of the fruit and vegetables 
that may have been sent in the hampers. We are 
very grateful to the members of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee, as well as to the Friends 
who volunteer their services in conducting this labor 
of love, which carries brightness and pleasure into 
many cheerless homes. No one who has ever been 
present when the bunches of flowers are being dis- 
tributed will soon forget the long line of children 
eagerly reaching out their little hands and smiling 
their thanks. 
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Of the “ Little Mothers’ Meetings,” held on Sec- 
cnd-days after school, and composed mainly of the 
girls who take care of the babies while the mothers 
are out at work, one girl in particular is mentioned 
as having been one of the worst in the neighborhood, 
she having been aroused to keep herself clean in mind 
and body, and several reports have reached us of lit- 
tle deeds of helpfulness to her neighbors. 

Many articles of new and partly-worn clothing 
have been distributed, great care being taken that we 
do nothing which will tend to pauperize. We are 
working with “The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children,” “ The Organized Charity ” and 
“The Children’s Aid Society,” having secured posi- 
tions for a number of men, boys and girls. 

At the close of last season, after long-continued 
service, the superintende nt of the First-day school 
resigned his position. We have secured a trained set- 
tlement worker to take his place, the school having 
made a good start for a successful winter’s work. 

The kindergarten continues large; the teacher, as 
heretofore reported, is paid by the Board of Public 
Education. 

The savings fund departments continue in active 
operation. That held on Second-day evenings, in 
charge of William Webster, Jr., handles about sev- 
enty dollars weekly throughout the year. That held 
in connection with the sewing school is growing in 
usefulness. 

The ¢ 


‘oal Club, where the mothers mainly are in- 
terested, 


is also growing, they being doubly bene- 
fited, as the coal is secured at a lower rate than regu- 
lar retail price. 

We have averaged two lectures each week through- 
out the season to open house, that is, the neighbor- 
hood generally being invited. One was given to girls 
only, when those of the public schools near by were 
invited, eighty being present. 

Five picnics were enjoyed during the summer, 
those attending mostly bearing their own expenses 
and seeming to enjoy the outing more than in the 
past. The feeling of independence among them is 
growing. 

It is about twenty-six years since this work was 
first undertaken, not alone because there was need 
for it in that particular locality, but that the young 
people of our religious Society, ‘and others, might find 
an outlet for their activities and show by their work 
their faith. 

Nine years ago, when our committee accepted the 
care of the “ Mission ” from Philadelphia First-day 
School Union, there were two branches in operation, 
and while we have grown to fourteen departments 
there is still a wide field for labor. It needs money 
and judicious laborers to combat the evils of ignor- 
ance and superstition, and to inculeate lessons of 
truthfulness, cleanliness, 
godliness. 

Quoting from our report of three years ago, we 
said: “ Feeling strongly that on account of our many 
home and meeting duties, we fail to reach the homes 
of those who come to the Guild, and believing there- 
by that our work of uplifting in that locality is much 


temperance, honesty and 
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hampered, we most earnestly desire to put our work 
in the form of a ‘ Settlement’ similar to the ‘ College 
Settlement,’ but this involves considerable additional 
expense. Our hope is, if Friends will bear the burden 
financially, that we may establish two Friends, trained 
to the work, in the building, that the house may be 
open all the time.” We desire to thank Friends for 
their cordial support, making it possible for us, 
through our general superintendent, Emily Wilbur, 
to come in close touch with the inner struggles of 
many of these poor people. 

We are deeply grateful to the many Friends, and 
ethers, who are voluntarily giving what time and 
strength they can spare from their other duties to 
this work of uplifting. We feel encouraged by some 
results which are apparent, but we need more money 
and more room. Could we purchase the adjoining 
building, establish a Friends’ family there, and have 
the yard for a playground, we feel we could make a 
long step in the right direction. 

Several Friends are assisting us in collecting 
funds to carry on this work, for which we feel very 
grateful, and we hope the quarterly meeting will 
assist us as usual. Our treasurer acknowledges the 
receipt of all contributions. 

The financial report for the year is as follows: 


Balance from last account, including our 
building fund of $156.01 ............ 
Received from the Quarterly Meeting . 
Contributions from Friends and Societies. . 
Interest on investment 
Interest on deposits 


$431.50 
300.00 
1,155.00 
50.00 
23.32 


eee eeer eee eeeeee 


ce PRET ee PTT ETE $1,959.82 
Expenses of various work at the 


Guild . 
General expenses of other work 
of the committee ........... 63.20 


1,622.17 


. $1,558. 





ARID: OO OIE ici: wreeea dine erates $337.65 


Signed by direction of the committee. 


Anna K. Way, Clerk. 


PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting of Friends, in 
Iowa, held at Marietta, Twelfth month 2d, 1905, was 
rather small in attendance, yet was of considerable 
interest. The weather was somewhat unfavorable. 
The roads were fast frozen up and quite rough, but 
the weather was not extremely cold, and there was 
no snow. Friends from a distance were Anna Elliott 
and Griffith Coale from West Liberty, and Hattie and 
Bessie Russell from Prairie 
Theodore and Hannah Russell. The quarterly meet- 
ing of ministers and elders gathered quite late on 
Seventh-day morning, with Anna T. Elliott as clerk, 
and the business was transacted with usual interest. 
Reports were received from all the preparative meet- 
ings of ministers and elders composing the quarter. 


Grove, daughters of 
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About 11.30 a.m. the quarterly meeting proper 
convened, with a moderate attendance considering the 
conditions. The representatives appointed were pres- 
ent except two, and for the absence of those satisfac- 
tory excuses were given. The business coming before 
the meeting was transacted in a very satisfactory 
manner, and for the smallness of the attendance the 
meeting was thought to be unusually interesting, and 
nearly all present seemed to feel as if the time was 
well spent, for such were the expressions of some that 
were present. The meeting closed at about the usual 
time, or near 2 p.m. 

On First-day morning the weather was moderately 
fair and not so cold; the roads a little improved by 
the travel on the day before. Near the usual time 
the Friends gathered for the public meeting. No 
ministers from other meetings were present, but we 
were favored with vocal ministry from three of those 
present, two of the Marietta members and one of the 
West Liberty members. The meeting closed at near 
12.30 p.m., and after an intermission of fifteen or 
twenty minutes a bountiful repast in the shape of 
lunch was served by the women Friends. At about 
1.30 the company were called to seats and the quar- 
terly First-day school conference was held. The pro- 
gram was of considerable length and interest. Grif- 
fith Coale and Bessie Russell acted as clerks. The 
program consisted of music, vocal and instrumental; 
recitations, essays, readings and class exercises, all of 
which were well rendered and very inspiring. There 
were several who took part in the exercises, children 
and youths, who are not members of our Society, but 
are members of our school and very nice children. 
Some have been quite regular attenders for years. 
The conference closed between 3 and 4 p.m., and 
some of our Friendsfrom other meetings left for their 
homes that evening. Narnan Epsatt. 


WORLD FEDERATION. 


The publication just at this critical juncture, of 
“ World Organization,” written by Raymond Bridge- 
man, of Boston, is a godsend to a public just waking 
up to the idea that it is now as possible to federate 
nations as in 1787 it was possible to federate thirteen 
colonies. Never has the whole method of world- 
organization been so clearly and forcibly stated as in 
this little book of the International Union series. Its 
importance was recognized by various members of 
the Congress, including M. Jean Novicow, of Odessa, 
the author of “ The Federation of Europe.” He and 
all other delegates realize that it is now too late to 
talk of the federation of Europe. Any federation 
that leaves out China, Japan and the American re- 
publics would be dangerous to the peace of the world. 
—Lucia Ames Mead, in The Woman’s Journal. 


The one great concern of every man is to be right 
in heart and in life. Righteousness is life; righteous- 
ness is salvation; this is the one message of the Bible 
to men.— Washington Gladden. 
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THE KING’S DAUGHTER. 
She wears no jewel upon hand or brow; 
No badge by which she may be known of men. 
But though she walk in plain attire now, 
She is a daughter of the King; and when 
Her Father calls her at his throne to wait, 
She will be clothed as doth befit her state. 


Her Father sent her in his land to dwell, 
Giving her a work that must be done. 

And since the King loves all his people well, 
Therefore, she too, cares for them every one. 

Thus when she stoops to lift from want or sin 

The brighter shines her royalty therein. 


She walks erect through dangers manifold, 
While many sink and fail on either hand. 

She dreads not summer’s heat nor winter’s cold, 
For both are subject to the King’s command. 

She need not be afraid of anything, 

Because she is a daughter of the King. 


Even when the angel comes that men call Death, 
And name with terror, it appalls not her. 

She turns to look at him with quickened breath, 
Thinking, “It is the royal messenger.” 

Her heart rejoices that her Father calls 

Her back to live within the palace walls. 


For though the land she dwells in is most fair, 

Set round with streams, like picture in its frame, 
Yet often in her heart deep longings are 

For “that imperial palace whence she came.” 
Not perfect quite seems any earthly thing, 
Because she is a daughter of the King. 


REBECCA UTTER. 


BIRTHS. 


BOONE.—Near Richmond, Ind., Twelfth month 25th, 1905, 
to Walter S. and Mary Battin Boone, a daughter, who is named 
Emily Elizabeth Boone. 

COCKS.—At their home, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., Twelfth 
month 10th, 1905, to Isaac M. and Elizabeth C. Cocks, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Mary Elizabeth Cocks. 


HARRY.—Tenth month 3d, 1905, to Joel and Missouri S. 
Harry, a daughter, whose name is Rachel Elisepth Harry. 
SHOEMAKER.—Near Camden, O., Eleventh month 23d, 


1905, to Levi T. and Susan E. G. Shoemaker, a daughter, who 
is named Martha Abbie. 


MARRIAGES. 


BROWN—BLAKER.—At the home of her father, Benjamin 
C. Blaker, Macedon Center, N. Y., on Twelfth month 20th, 1905, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Dora M. Blaker to Alfred A. Brown, of 
Watseka, III. 

DEATHS. 

ALLEN.—At the home of her son, Richard P. Allen, near 
Mickleton, N. J., on Twelfth month 2d, 1905, Anna Allen, 
widow of Richard Allen, aged 86 years; a member of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. She was interred in Friends’ Burial Ground, 
Mullica Hill, N. J., on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 29th, 1905. 

AMBLER.—Suddenly, at Langhorne, Pa., on the 29th of 
Eleventh month, 1905, Mary Roberts, daughter of Eliza C. and 
the late George R. Ambler. 

“Though brightness hath passed from the earth, 
Yet a star is new born in the sky, 
And a soul hath gone home to the land of its birth, 
Where are pleasures and fullness of joy! 
And a new harp is strung, and a new song is given 
To the breezes that float o’er the gardens of Heaven! ” 

CHANDLER.—Jn Hockessin, Del., on 3lst of Twelfth month, 

1905, Eliza W., wife of Spencer Chandler, in the 80th year of 
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her age. A life-long member and for many years a minister of 
Center Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


CADWALLADER.—At Yardley, Pa., on Twelfth month 31st, 
1905, Algernon S. Cadwallader, entered into rest in the 78th 
year of his age. 

Algernon S. Cadwallader, a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting, the first burgess of the borough of Yardley and one 
of the most prominent citizens of Bucks County, was born in 
Lower Makefield Township in 1828. For the past fifty-two 
years he has resided at “ Lakeside,” Yardley, in the ancestral 
home, which was built in 1728 by his maternal great-great- 
grandfather, Thomas Yardley, who came to America in 1704. 
He was descended on the paternal line from the Cadwalladers 
and Taylors; on the maternal line from the Yardleys and 
Staplers, prominent families in the early history of the State, 
and cotemporaries of William Penn in the early settlement of 
the colony. 

In 1853 he married Susan Josephine, who died in 1880, the 
eldest daughter of William and Sarah (Hart) Yardley, a wo- 
man of rare worth, lovable and beautiful in character, whose 
memory is still held sacred in the hearts of all who knew her. 
They have nine children: Lydia Yardley, wife of George 
Warner, of Philadelphia; William Y., of Pittsburg, Pa.; J. 
Seymour, deceased; Letitia C., wife of Edmund R. Willets, of 
Trenton, N. J.; T. Sidney and Augustus J., both of Yardley; 
Sarah Y., wife of George F. Craig, of Rosemont, Pa.; Mary 
Anna, wife of Malcolm Franklin, of Philadelphia, and Helen 
Marr, wife of Edward Yarrington Barnes, of Richmond, Ind. 

Algernon 8. Cadwallader was a man of great courtesy, an 
excellent citizen, a loyal friend. He was closely allied with the 
best interests of the community in which he lived, and the 
people of Yardley sincerely lament his loss. L. S. 


FELL.—On First month 4th, 1906, in Philadelphia, Alfred 
Moore, the youngest son of D. Newlin and Martha Trego Fell, 
in the 15th year of his age. 


JANNEY.—At the Friends’ Home in Waynesville, O., 
Twelfth month 30th, 1905, Nannie Chaplin Janney, in the 64th 
year of her age. She was the youngest daughter of the late 
Jonas and Ruth Davis Janney, of Pendleton, Ind. She was a 
lifelong member of the Society of Friends. Although a great 
sufferer for years, her cheerful disposition made all happy with 
whom she came in contact. She was ever ready to help the 
poor and afflicted, and “ many a poor one’s blessing went with 
her beneath the long green tent whose curtain never outward 
swings.” L. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Schools desiring shells and specimens may write for informa- 
tion (enclosing a stamp for reply) to Rebecca B. Nicholson, 
Camden, N. J., as she has some for distribution. 

Do not fail to hear Frances A. Kellor at the annual meeting 
of American Purity Alliance in New York city. Her subject 
will be, “Social Evils Due to Immigrants.” Frances Kellor 
possesses facts which she will disclose. She is head of the In- 
ternational Committee on Household Research. 


A beautiful illustration of the love that is taking the place 
of the old-time intolerance amongst Christian denominations 
{and a sad reminder of quietistic falling away during the dark 
periods of Quakerism] comes from Lynchburg, Va., where the 
Friends’ Meeting House of South River, built in 1794, after 
lying roofless and in ruins for perhaps twenty years, has re- 
cently been restored by the Presbyterians, and dedicated as 
“The Quaker Memorial Church (Presbyterian).” 

Of it Mrs. Fleming wrote: 

“Long have these altar fires been cold, 
And only ruins show 

The temple holy to the Lord 
One hundred years ago. 


“But true and simple faith abides 
Though centuries onward flow— 

The fathers did not build in vain 

Who reared this modest forest frame 
One hundred years ago.” 


Here, perhaps, tarried awhile on their westward migration, 
the ancestors of Abraham Lincoln, and in the graveyard sleep 
those of Mark Hanna and of Jefferson Davis. 

Baltimore, Md. 


E. H. B. 
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The regular meeting of the Literature and Social Section of 
the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association will be held in the 
Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, on Second-day, the 
15th, at 8 p.m. Mary H. Whitson will recite “A Man Without 
a Country,” which will be illustrated. There will also be both 
vocal and instrumental music, followed by a social hour. All 
interested are cordially invited to be present. 

F. P. SuPLEE, Chairman. 


At the meeting on First-day, First month 7th, at West Phila- 
delphia Meeting House, Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, an exceptional service was enjoyed. The spirit of the 
Master prevailed. Sarah Flitcraft, Samuel Jones, Sidney Yar- 
nall, William Webster and Alice Sellers were heard in vocal 
service and supplication. “O Sing unto the Lord a New Song” 
found harmonious response in the heart of the large number in 
attendance. 








PURITY ALLIANCE ANNIVERSARY. 

The annual meeting of the American Purity Alliance, 
which will be held in the New York meeting house, East Fif- 
teenth Street and Rutherfurd Place, the evening of the 13th, 
will be addressed by Miss Frances Kellor. Miss Kellor is Gen- 
eral Director of the Inter-Municipal Committee on Household 
Research, and in that capacity made the investigation of the 
intelligence offices and employment bureaus, which resulted in 
the startling revelations connecting many of these agencies 
with the promotion of the social evil and a form of the white 
slave traffic. She is undoubtedly the best posted person in this 
country regarding certain phases of social service, and the way 
in which this service is sometimes made to serve the forces 
of evil. Friends within the vicinity of New York should make 


it a point to attend this meeting, and they will surely be re- 
paid for their trouble. 








FRIENDS’ SEMINARY LECTURES, NEW 
YORK. 

On Seventh-day evenings, at 8 o’clock, in the Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, the following lectures will be given: First month 20, Prof. 
John Graham Brooks, “ The New Patriotism”; Second month 
\7th, President Woodrow Wilson, “ What It Means to be an 
American Citizen”; Third month 24th, Prof. Paul M. Pearson, 
“James Whitcomb Riley ”; Fourth month 28th, Prof. William 
Lyon Phelps, “ The Educational Value of the Modern Novel.” 
Pupils of Friends’ Seminary and Friends’ School (Brooklyn) 
will be admitted free. To others the charge for admission will 
be $1 for a single lecture, $2.50 for the course. There will 
be no reserved seats. The proceeds will be used in enlarging 
the library for home reading, and improving the gymnasium. 
After each lecture there will be an informal reception in the 
gymnasium. 

John Graham Brooks is lecturer at the Chicago University, 
author of “ The Social Unrest,” ete., expert investigator for 
the United States Department of Labor, president of the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association and of the National Consum- 
ers’ League. The full subject of his lecture is “The New 
Patriotism, or the Patriotism of Social Service.” 

Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton University, author 
of “ A History of the People of the United States,” and other 
historical works, lectures on “ What It Means to be an Amer- 
ican Citizen,” giving an historical analysis of American char- 
acter and aptitudes, scholarly, but in popular form. 

Paul M. Pearson, professor of public speaking and rhetoric 
at Swarthmore College, and editor of Talent, in his lecture- 
recital discusses the writer—James Whitcomb Riley—illustrat- 
ing the lecture by reading such typical] passages as lend them- 
selves to recitation. 

William Lyon Phelps, professor of English literature at Yale 
University, editor and author of many works in his depart- 
ment, in his lecture on “ The Educational Value of the Modern 
Novel ” considers the best fiction of all countries in an original 
and interesting way. 

This course of lectures has been planned primarily for the 
purpose of affording the pupils of the Friends’ schools an op- 
portunity of coming into the presence of the personality of 
men of the first caliber. We have been fortunate in securing 
lecturers who not only have ability, but who know how to be 
interesting; and we invite the co-operation of our friends in 
this new departure, with a confidence based upon the enthusi- 


astic praise of the lectures given by every one who has heard 
them. 
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Incidentally, although the price of course tickets is low, we 
hope to be able, after defraying the cost of the lectures, to 
make a considerable addition to our Library for Home Reading 
and perhaps to improve our gymnasium. 

Tickets will be sent by mail or by messenger on request 
addressed to Edward B. Rawson, 226 East Sixteenth Street, 
New York, or Elisabeth Stover, 110 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE GERMANTOWN CONFERENCE. 


The Committee of Arrangements for the “ Week End ” Con- 
ference at Germantown, Philadelphia, hope that many Friends 
living at a distance will accept their cordial invitation to be 
present, as they are prepared to entertain over night forty or 
fifty guests. For the program and other information see our 


Calendar of Events, and also our issue of Twelfth month 23d, 
1906. 


A MEMBERSHIP SOCIAL. 


The Membership Committee of West Philadelphia, feeling 
greatly encouraged at the increased attendance at the First- 
day meetings, and the evidence of a greater social interest, are 
to give, on Sixth-day, First month 26th, at 8 p.m., at the meet- 
ing house, Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue, their sec- 
ond meeting of this year. Franklin D. Edmonds will give his 
recent trip through the Yellowstone Park. The views to be 
presented were taken by Mr. Edmonds, and are now being de- 
veloped, and will be shown to the publie for the first time on 
the 26th. An invitation goes out to all interested Friends and 
their associates. While this “trip” is a strong feature, a sec- 
ond and perhaps equally interesting one will be the recitations 
by Martha Dampman and Alfred E. Darnell. The social hour 
is always enjoyable, and the ladies of this meeting (Helen Mec- 
Ilvain Bunting, chairman) will enlarge the pleasure of this 
evening by a service of refreshments. A Refreshment Commit- 
tee (George Miller, chairman) and an Aid Committee (Ellis 
Bacon, chairman) will see that no one is neglected. 


W. J. MACWATTERS, Clerk. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


College work was resumed after the holidays with collec- 
tion Fourth-day, First month 3d. 

On Sixth-day evening the regular meetings of the Somerville, 
Eunomian and Delphic Literary Societies were held. 

A very enjoyable entertainment was given by the junior 
class to the freshman class on Seventh-day evening in the 
form of the annual junior freshman reception. 

Mary Travilla, of West Chester, spoke in meeting on First- 
day morning. 

Dr. Isabelle Bronk presented a paper before the Modern 
Language Association of America at their last annual meet- 
ing held during the holidays at Haverford College. 

Dr. Robert C. Brooks attended the combined annual meeting 
of the American Historical, American Economic, American 
Political Science and the Bibliography Society of America, 
which was held at the Johns Hopkins University on Twelfth 
month 27th, 28th and 29th. 

Friends, students of Franklin 8. Edmonds, professor of law 
at the college, are generally pleased over his appointment as 
a member of the Board of Education of Philadelphia. 

The first installment of the annual catalogue for 1905-1906 
has peen issued. It shows many changes and improvements 
made during the last year. The faculty has been increased and 
strengthened. The course of study has been better adapted 
to present needs. The number of students has increased from 
245 to 290. B.C. TF. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Newtown, PA.—The Association met at the home of Evan 
T. and Sarah F. Worthington on Fourth-day evening, 3d of 
First month. The president opened the meeting by reading 
the third chapter of James. Anna M. Harvey read a descrip- 
tion of the “ Fighting Quakers,” or “Free Quakers,” as they 
called themselves at the time of the revolutionary war. They 
disclaimed any thought of establishing a new religion. They 
appealed to the public, and declared that they adhered stead- 
fastly to the principals of the Society of Friends, only that 


they must be free to give their active support and allegiance 
to the State. 
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One of the two papers expected on “ Friends’ Testimony on 
Dress, Speech and Living as Related to the Present Time” 
was responded to by Anna Washburn Eastburn. She said it 
had come to be understood that the plain dress of our early 
Friends was the customary dress of the period at the rise of 
our Society, and that plainness for us at this period meant the 
avoiding of extravagance, a care to live within one’s income, 
and to observe simplicity in speech, living and apparel. She 
read from the Discipline of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting the 
portion regarding plainness of dress, etc., which seemed to fully 
sustain the view she had given in her paper. 

“God of the Open Air,” a poem by Henry van Dyke, was 
most impressively rendered by Mary G. Church. From the 
Discipline, Lavinia W. Blackfan read the article on “ Days and 
Times.” 

A letter from Benjamin C. Marsh relative to the arrange- 
ment for a meeting here, subject, “Cruelty to Children,” as 
well as one from Henry W. Wilbur in regard to the organiza- 
tion of a Friends’ Reading Circle in our midst, were read and 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

After the report of the Nominating Committee, as also of 
the Executive Committee, the response to roll-call and the 
closing moments of silence, the meeting adjourned. S. J. R.’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
WHAT FRIENDS’ NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD IS DOING. 


To the Readers of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


My dear kind Friends: How I wish that each one could have 
shared with me the events of the past week! The little notice in 
the INTELLIGENCER, and an appeal in the Public Ledger, brought 
to me a little over $300, and such a wealth of spiritual encour- 
agement that I feel a very wealthy woman to-day, refreshed 
and strengthened for another year of strenuous living and 
work. 

You will want to know what we did. On the 23d we sent 
out fifty dinners, orders for coal, blankets, quilts, shoes, stock- 
ings, and a great many articles of partly-worn clothing, and 
on Christmas day six more dinners; and the Little Mothers 


and the Boys’ Brotherhood Club hunted up the children who 


had had no Christmas. lf you could have seen three tiny tots 
who had been alone in a squalid room all night, their father 
and mother locked up for drunkenness! A good woman gave 
them their dinner and brought them to me for some Christ- 
mas. “What did you do, dears, all alone?” “ We fixed the 
fire so that it would not burn the house down (not much fire), 
locked the door fast, and we asked God to take care of us and 
he did.” The oldest is only six. Think of it! 

The children came up to five o’clock, and when I gave out the 
last I had I thought, “‘ What shall I do?” But no more came. 
It seemed like a miracle. No child was turned away; but it 
seemed my heart would break over them. Besides the chil- 
dren we hunted out the old, the lame, the blind and bedridden, 
and I was so glad to take substantial comforts to them, some- 
thing besides the mere dinner. Some of them could not be- 
lieve but that it was a mistake, sayimg, “I have no friend; it 
cannot be for me.” The poor man who was employed to take 
the dinners to those who could not come said at the close of a 
hard day’s work, “I don’t want any money; I have had my 
pay.” It was a red letter week to be remembered with deep- 
est gratitude, with tenderest love, a wonderful exhibition of 
the brotherhood of the race, an outcropping of the divinity 
that dwells within us all. 

Lovely women from the country who had walked in shel- 
tered ways came and went with me into some of those homes 
where hope was dead, came in their carriages laden with cheer, 
until the children cried, “ Kriss has come! ” Strong men came 
with open hands. Children sent their little; much of it was 
in small sums. It did not seem that Christ had been born in 
Bethlehem nineteen centuries ago, but that his living presence 
was in each heart now. It was a wonderful experience, and I 
feel very humbly grateful that I was allowed to help with it. 
“He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord, and he shall 
in no wise lose his reward.” 

“Tf thou art blest, 

Then let the sunshine of thy gladness rest 

On the dark edges of each cloud that lies 

Black in thy brother’s skies.” 
Wishing you all a peaceful New Year, I am 

Very gratefully yours, 
EMILY WILBUR, 
151 Fairmount Ave. and 1618 Green St., Phila. 

Twelfth month 31st, 1905. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;  First-day 
School, 3.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn.— , 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





lst mo. 13th (7th-day).—Normal class 
for First-day school teachers of primary 
classes and younger children, at 2.30 
p-m.; director, Cora H. Carver; topic, 
“The Principles Underlying the Telling 
of Stories.” 


Ist mo, 13th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Fifteenth Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York, at 2.30 
p-m. Philanthropic meeting in the even- 
ing (Purity Alliance). 


Ist mo. 13th (7th-day).—Annual 
meeting of the National Purity Alliance 
in the meeting house, Fifteenth Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York City. 


Ist mo. 14th, (lst-day).—Friends of 
White Plains will hold their meeting at 
the home of Elizabeth Komori, No. 3 
Bank Street, at 11 a.m. 


Ist mo. 14th (1st-day).—Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., Friends’ Association. 


Ist mo. 14th (lst-day).—Reading 
meeting attended by Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee, at 11 a.m. 


Ist. mo. 14th (1st-day).—Junior Con- 
ference, Girard Ave., Philadelphia, at 
9.45 am. “The Ministry; Vocal and 
Silent Service; Pastoral Work; Qualifi- 
cations and Duties.” Dr. John L. Carver. 


Ist mo. 14th (1st-day).—After meeting 
Conference at Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
“Purity: How the Question Affects the 
Problems of Philanthropy.” 


Ist mo. 14th (lst-day).—The Visiting 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will attend the meeting at Mickleton, 
N. J., at 10 a.m. 


Ist mo. 15th (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting at Fairfax (Waterford), 
Va.; ministers and elders, 7th-day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. Isaac and Ruth Wilson, 
of Bloomfield, Ontario, and Reuben P. 
and Myrtle Kester, of Grampian, Pa., are 
expected in attendance. 


Ist. mo. 15th (2d-day).—Social meet- 
ing, Philadelphia Young Friends, under 
care of the Literature and Social Section 
of the Association; in the Auditorium, 
140 North Fifteenth Street. 


Ist mo. 20th (7th-day).—‘ Week- 
End” Conference at Germantown, Phila- 
delphia. Morning, discussion of the 
Woodbrooke Movement. Noon, lunch- 
eon in the new schoolhouse. Afternoon, 
personally-conducted excursion through 
historic Germantown. Evening speakers 
will be announced next week. On the 
following day guests will attend morn- 
ing meeting at Germantown, Girard Ave- 
nue, Fourth and Green Streets, or 


Frankford, and the afternoon meeting at 
Fair Hill. 


Ist mo. 2list (lst-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
in the meeting house at Wilmington, 
Del., at 2.30 p.m. 


Ist mo. 23d (3d-day).—Western Quar- 
terly Meeting at London Grove, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 11 a.m. 


Ist mo. 25th (S5th-day).—Caln Quar- 
terly Meeting at Sadsbury (Christiana, 
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Pa.), at 1] a.m.; ministers and elders, 
same day, at 10 a.m. 


Ist mo. 27th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting at Fifteenth and 
Rutherfurd Place, New York city, at 
10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


Ist mo. 27th (7th-day).—Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting at North Street (five 
miles from Aurora, on the L. V. R. R.), 
N. Y.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 





A Bostonian who prides himself upon 
his blue blood was lately introduced to a 
Syrian of good birth and education, who 
lives in this country. 

“May I inquire,” he said blandly in 
the course of the conversation, “if you 
are of the Christian religion ? ” 

“My family was converted to Christ’s 
teaching at the time of John’s second 
visit to Lebanon,” quietly replied the 
Syrian.—Youth’s Companion, 





The North Carolina Baptist said: “ As 
a result of the revival in Wales a lawyer 
there has given up his position as attor- 
ney for the brewers, and thus sacrifices 
$10,000 annually. He has the right kind 
of religion.” To this the Biblical Re- 
corder adds: “ We can name two lawyers 
who recently declined fees from the li- 
quor men—one declining a fee of $10,000, 
and the other $5,000, each in North Caro- 
lina.” 


Made 


Have your cake, mufhns, and tea bis- 


cuit home-made. 


They will be fresher, 


cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. 
Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted layer- 
cake, crisp cookies, crullers, crusts and 
muffins, with which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or grocery does 


not compare. 


Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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